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es, PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | gions ; and in the realms of perpetual snow which on which the reindeer feeds, thrives at a tempera- 
~ Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | Surround the poles, attention is arrested by the ture sufficient to kill most other plants. Fi 
aa Subscriptions and Payments received by | prospect of fields of red snow, which owe their) ‘A lofty mountain at the equator exhibits, as 
the JOHN RICHARDSON existence in part to plants of a microscopic na-| it were, an epitome of what takes place, on a 
’ 
av. an 0: $0 tabs Cen eh 0 ie ture. Thus it is that vegetation is spread over | grander scale, over the whole globe. It presents 
four : ; all quarters of the globe, and is wisely adapted to to us different climates, and at the same time dif- 
ruc PHILADELPHIA. all varieties of climate. | ferent zones or belts of vegetation. In the South 
a: 7 nse “ «The carpet of flowers and of verdure,’ Hum-| American plains we meet with palms, and Bana- 
oA. . — — part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | boldt remarks, ‘spread over the naked crust of| nas, in the greatest luxuriance ; as we ascend the 
ont if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any | gyp planet, is unequally woven: it is thicker| Andes, we come to tree-ferns, then to the Peru- 
. part of the United States, for three months, if paid in . . ; a ‘ : 
oor advance, six and a-half cents. where the sun rises high in the ever-cloudless | vian-bark trees; passing through the woody region, 
year, heavens, and thinner towards the poles—in the| we arrive at a shrubby zone, succeeded by grassy 
an |less happy climes where returning frosts often) meadows, and finally we tread on mosses and 
= yee “The eee” | eee a ing buds of spring, or the ripen- | lich which limited only by the line of per- 
hia, y the opening buds of spring, ipen- | lichens, which are limited only by t of per 
rned PHYTO-THEOLOGY, OR BOTANY AND RELIGION, jing fruits of autumn. Every where, however, | petual snow.” 
nant (Continned 6 ~— man finds some plants to minister to his support; ‘In order that this general distribution of 
phus me ao and enjoyment.’ Those who view nature with | plant the surface of the glob be se- 
: ’ ; ; joy ment. ose who view nature with | plants over the surface of the globe may be se 
1 the “As with God’s works of creation and provi-|a comprehensive glance, Humboldt continues, | cured, many of them are provided with a large 
‘ht to dence, so it is with his works of grace, By im-|¢see, from the poles to the equator, organic life| number of reproductive germs or seeds. In the 
perceptible means he accomplishes his mighty |and vigour gradually augment with the augment- | case of the lower tribes of plants, as mushrooms, 
lisco- plans. The dawning of light in the mind of man | ation of vivifying heat. But in the course of this | puff-balls, &c., the number is almost incredible. 
a 1s often unseen at first, but it gradually brightens | progressive increase, there are reserved to each Ina single plant of this tribe, Fries ascertained 
: into the perfect day. ‘The little leaven leavens/ zone its own peculiar beauties: to the tropics, | the existence of ten millions, so minute as to be 
the whole lump, The small mustard seed be-| yariety and grandeur of vegetable forms; to the | scarcely visible, often resembling thin smoke, and 
comes the tree. The spark of grace is fanned| north, the aspect of its meadows and green pas-|so subtile that it is difficult to conceive a place 
ou es flame, and pervades the entire Inner man. | tures, and the periodic awakening of nature at the | from which they could be excluded. The decay 
1., $4, rom the contemplation, then, of all God’s works, | first breath of the mild airof spring. Each zone, |of the higher plants furnishes nourishment for 
1.27; let us learn not to despise the day of small things. | beside its own peculiar advantages, has its own | thousands of these mushroom-like tribes, and the 
- from God ofien chooses those who are depised by the | distinctive character—each region of the earth|trunk of a dead tree will give rise to millions, 
ey, N. world to work out his mighty plans, ‘The weak-/has a natural physiognomy peculiar to itself.| Bread cannot be kept for many days without be- 
= ness of God is stronger than men.’ ‘ Not many) The idea indicated by the painter, by expressions coming covered with blue mould, composed of 
Mary wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not) such as Swiss nature, Italian sky, &c., rests on myriads of minute but perfect plants of this de- 
Coffin, many noble, are called: but God hath chosen the} partial perception of this local character in the | scription. Even in the higher classes of plants, 
eph B. foolish things of the world to confound the wise;| aspect of nature. The azure of the sky, the| we meet with remarkable examples in this respect, 
a and God hath chosen the weak things of the! lights and shadows, the haze resting in the dis-,The number of seeds produced by a single plant 
Deon world to confound the things which are mighty ; | tance, the form of animals, the succulency of the | of the Seje palm is about 8000; by the common 
i: and base things of the world, and things which plants and herbage, the brightness of the foliage, | spear thistle, 24,000; the poppy, 32,000; and to- 
are despised, hath God chosen; yea, and things} the outline of the mountains, are all elements bacco, 40,000, or even more, 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are:) which determine the total impression characteris-| In order that seeds may be scattered, some 
No. 101 = ~~ flesh stows glory in his presence.’—(1 tic of each district or region” |of them are provided with hairy appendages, as 
Kighth a i, 25—29.) The despised fishermen of} «The adaptation of plants to different climates | cotton, and are thus wafted by the wind to a great 
ttle, No. Galilee were chosen as his missionaries to pro-| js a subject well fitted to call forth our admiration. | distance, Others are dispersed by the agency of 
9 South claim the truth, to advance his kingdom, and to) The succulent plant, well provided with stores of water. The mountain stream washes down to 
ratio C. prepare the way for the new earth, wherein right- fluid, and in which evaporation takes place with the valley the seeds which may accidentally fall 
a eousness shall dwell, ‘Truly ‘ His ways are hot the greatest difficulty, is made to grow in the into it, or which it may happen to sweep [rom its 
37 Arch as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts.’—! parched and thirsty desert. In the deserts of the| banks when it suddenly overflows them. The 
M. Whi- (Isa. lv. 8,9.) ‘ How unsearchable are his judg-| Bast, and the sandy plains of Arabia, where the broad and majestic river, winding along the ex- 
rect. ments, and his ways past finding out.’—( Rom. | heat from the earth dissipates the passing cloud, | tensive plain, and traversing the continents of the 
aaa xi, 33.) | which hastens, as it were, to shed its refreshing | world, conveys, to the distance of many hundreds 


“Wherever circumstances are compatible with, moisture on a more grateful spot, where no water of miles, the seeds which may have vegetated at 
vegetable existence, there we find plants arise. | issues from a spring or falls from on high, there |its source. The influence of aqueous agents is 
The solitary island in the midst of the ocean, as|the water-melon grows, offering a delicious) also remarkably displayed in causing seed-vessels 
— well as the extended continent; the parched des-| draught to the traveller. On the plains of the|to open and scatter the seeds in a spot fit for ger- 

on the | @rt, and the fertile plain; the deep cavern, and Pampas, the Cactus, with its juicy stems, like a) mination. Thus, the plant called Rose of Jericho 
D. Lovett the lofty mountain; the stagnant pool, and the) vegetable fountain, refreshes the wild herds which| becomes dried up like a ball, and is tossed about 
ot forthe } meandering stream, have each their peculiar veg-| roam over the plains, and which instinctively tear| by the wind until it comes into contact with water, 
yn, which | tation. ven the sides of the volcano are cov-| off the formidable external prickles of the plant in| when its small pods open, and the seeds are scat- 
ae - ered with flowers; and the geysers of Iceland,| order that they may reach the succulent interior.| tered; and a species of fig-marigold in Africa 
aa her | and the hot springs of Switzerland and Arabia,) The Palm developes its umbrageous foliage in| opens its seed-vessel when moisture is applied. 
has been | &re not without their vegetable productions. The) those regions where it is most required for shelter! ‘Seeds also are enabled, in many cases, to 
he blessed } ever-sounding and mysterious deep hides in its) from the heat of the sun. The Bread-fruit, Banana, | retain their vitality long, so that they can vegetate 

bosom many a plant no less conspicuous for| Plantain, Mango, and Coco-nut, are produced in | even after being kept for many years, and expos. 
residence | beauty and variety of form than splendour of| abundance in those climates where they are best fit- | ed to various vicissitudes. The coco-nut, support- 
sauvet 8. | colour, and admirably fitted for the place it is de-| ted for the support and well-being of the inhabitants. |ed on the waters of the Pacific by means of the 

signed to occupy. On the sands of the torrid zone, | In temperate climes, where animal food is more | buoyant mass of fibrous covering which surrounds 
the eye of the traveller is occasionally refreshed | essential to existence, we meet with the grassy |it, is said to have been wafted for 1800 miles on 
by the appearance of a few succulent plants| herbage and the green pastures adapted for the|the ocean, with its germinating properties unim- 
which are enabled to thrive amidst these arid re-| food of cattle ; while in arctic regions, the lichen | paired. 
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“¢ With such a liberal hand has Nature flung 
Their seeds abroad, blown them about in winds, 
Innumerous mix’d them with the nursing mould, 
The moistening current and prolific rain.’ 


It has been justly remarked, ‘Innumerable are | 
the means which the Great Creator employs in 
spreading fertility, from the gentle summer wind 
which ripples the water, to the storm which lashes 
the waves into fury ; from the humble and unin- 
tentional ministry of the fowl of the air, to the) 
thoughtful plan, and unwearied pursuit of it, | 
which characterize the works of His great mas- 
terpiece, man.’ 

‘*‘ While a very superficial glance at the veget- 
able productions of the globe is thus calculated | 
to call forth our admiration of the wisdom and| 
goodness of God, it is when we examine the mi-| 
nute and microscopic structure of plants, that we) 
are led to still higher views of the wonderful and | 
simple means which He employs to work out His | 
mighty purposes. The more highly we magnify | 
the texture of plants, the more beautiful do they | 
appear. How different are the works of God in| 
this respect from the works of man! The finest} 
lace, as far as regards man’s work, when placed | 
under the microscope, becomes coarse; but the 
vegetable fibre of which the lace is made, when | 
treated in a similar manner, only exhibits more | 
delicacy and beauty. 

“The more we examine the works of God, the 
more do we see their perfection, the more do we 
perceive touches of the most masterly skill and 
wisdom. He is perfect in the greatest, as well as 
in the smallest; ‘perfect in appointing the days 
and hours in which Jupiter, with all his satellites, 
shall travel round the sun; perfect in framing the 
smallest insect that creeps over a few feet of our 
little globe ; perfect in the minutest moss which 
grows on the most solitary island of the ocean.’ 
In all man’s inventions and performances, there 
are constantly imperfections and errors to be de- | 
tected. What he approves to-day, he may ere| 
long reject as his knowledge and his taste improve. 
In God’s works, no fault can be detected in the} 
plan, no improvement on the first model. They | 
have pleased all tastes, in all ages, and in every | 
country. The simplicity of the means, moreover, 
by which all His mighty plans are wrought, is a 
subject of wonder and admiration. 

“In speaking of the wonders of creation, Dr. 
Chalmers remarks :—‘ About the time of the in- 
vention of the telescope, another instrument was 
formed, which laid open a scene no less wonder- | 
ful, and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of man. | 
This was the microscope. ‘The one led me to see 
a system in every star ; the other leads me to see 
a world in every atom, The one taught me that 
this mighty globe, with the whole burden of its 
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our senses, we might see a theatre of as many 
wonders as astronomy has unfolded—a universe 


| within the compass of a point so small, as to elude 
jall the powers of the microscope; but where the 


wonder-working God finds room for the exercise 
of all His attributes, where He can raise another 
mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them 
all with the evidence of His glory.’ 

“As in the minute examination of the works 
of Providence, so in the enlightened study of [the 
Scriptures], we shall be led to see more and more 


iof the depth of His unfathomable wisdom, The 


more it is scrutinized by the microscopic eye of 
faith, the more beauty, the more wondrous adap- 
tations, are discerned. Truth stands out in bolder 
relief, and the traces which were previously im- 
perceptible are seen to be lines of mighty import. 
Thoughts which had passed unnoticed are depict- 
ed by this mirror in all their nakedness, and are 
seen with the most accurate definition in the un- 
erring light of truth, unobscured by the colouring 
with which we are ready to gloss them over. 
There must, however, be the eye to see, and the 
hand to adjust, and these are the gifts of God, 
whose Spirit alone can enable us to see light 
clearly, and to exclaim, The Lord’s thoughts are 
not as our thoughts, nor His ways as our ways. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are His ways higher than our ways, and His 


thoughts than our thoughts.—(Isa. lv. 8, 9.) The| 


wisdom of God ina mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom, is revealed unto us by His Spirit; for 
the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. (1 Cor, ii. 7, 10.) 
(To be continued.) 
—— SS 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
The Saline Springs at Syracuse. 


Of the natural wonders of the State of New 
York none are more deserving of attention, or 
better calculated to awaken surprise and astonish- 
ment than the Saline Springs at Syracuse. Here, 
welling up from the bowels of the earth, is an 
unfolding and inexhaustible supply of this indis- 
pensable ingredient in animal sustenance. For 
the distance of about ten miles around the borders 
of Onondaga Lake, west and north-west of Syra- 
cuse, from Geddes to Liverpool, the ground is 
thoroughly saturated with saline properties; and 
when not drawn off for manufacturing purposes, 
the water appears abundantly on the surface, 
This land is all owned by the State, and is leased 
for a term of years to different individuals, each 


and fifty feet. 


nine hundred and twenty-two thousand five hun. 
dred and thirty-three bushels, and it is estimated 
that this year’s crop will exceed five million, 

The trade is much more systematically regu. 
lated than formerly, with a view to graduate the 
supply by the demand; and the interests of ma. 
nufacturers are greatly promoted thereby. There 
is a mutual understanding that each shall produce 
a certain quantity, so as to form an aggregate 
previously agreed on, and the amount thus appor. 
tioned cannot be increased except by common 
consent. 

The salt “ blocks,” with their long, low roofs, 
covering a vast superficial area, constitute pecu- 
liarities that readily distinguish the salt cities from 
all others, Without cessation, by day and by 
night, vapoury clouds are issuing from the roofs, 
often enveloping not only the building, but all 
surrounding objects. The manner of manufac. 
turing is apparent upon first entering the works, 
The eye is at once attracted by the intensely hot 
fires which are kept constantly burning beneath 
the salt kettles. The latter are of a capacity va- 
rying from one hundred to one hundred and forty 
gallons each, and are from forty to eighty in 
number. ‘They are arranged in long rows, over 
two parallel arches of brick masonry, at one end 
of which the wood is supplied. The heat is car. 
ried back to the further extremity of the arch by 
the draft created by a chimney. The water or 
brine is conducted to the kettles by a wooden 
aqueduct, and is reduced about two-thirds by 
boiling. At an early stage of the process the im- 
| pure sediment is removed by long-handled pans ; 
and at the proper time the salt, which has accu. 
mulated in the bottom of the kettles, and is of a 
sparkling whiteness, is taken out with ladles, and 
placed in wooden baskets to drain. Each basket 
contains a conically-shaped pile, and the water, 
in filtrating from the bottom, fringes the basket 
with white pendants, like icicles, After the 
| draining is completed, the salt is thrown into bins, 
and is ready for packing in about fourteen days, 
Sometimes five thousand or six thousand bushels 
}accumulate in a bin. The contents of the kettles 
over the hottest part of the furnace, are eva- 
porated about four times in every twenty-four 
hours. The barrels in Which the salt is packed 
contain about two hundred and eighty pounds, or 
'five bushels. The price per barrel is $1 12}. 
Constant efforts are made to improve the quality 
of the salt, and to fully maintain the reputation of 
| the manufactures, 

To procure copious supplies of the brine, wood- 


lot having a front of from eighty to one hundred/en tubes, having an interior diameter of fourteen 
feet, and a depth of two hundred to two hundred| inches, are pressed down perpendicularly from 
A duty of one cent per bushel 
is imposed by the State for the privileges thus) of sand, clay, &c. 





one hundred to four hundred feet, through strata 
Suction is then applied by 








people and its countries, is but a grain of sand on|afforded. The lots are built over by large frame| means of a powerful pump, worked by water- 
the high field of immensity ; the other teaches me | buildings or “ blocks,” till at length nearly all the| power furnished by the canal, and the brine is 
that every grain of sand may harbour within it) best positions are occupied. The present number | forced up a perpendicular height of seventy feet, 
the tribes and the families of a busy population.|of blocks on the ground is about two hundred, |to a huge tank, called the ‘State Reservoir.” 
The one told me of the insignificance of the world | between thirty and forty having been added dur-| From thence it passes to the private cisterns of 
I tread upon ; the other redeems it from all its in | ing the present season ; and they will each make, | individual manufacturers, where it undergoes a 
significance ; for it tells me that in the leaves of|this year, something like twenty thousand bushels | process of purification, previous to its introduction 
every forest, and in the flowers of every garden, |of fine salt. Included within the ten miles are|to the salt-works, About four quarts of lime are 
and in the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds|Salina, Syracuse, Geddes, and Liverpool, all | thrown into every twenty-five thousand gallons of 
teeming with life, and numberless as the glories | engaged in salt manufacturing, and whose pro-| water, which has the eflect to precipitate the iron 
of the firmament, ‘The one has suggested to me, |perty is as much dependent on the success of the| rust, plaster, and other impurities, held in solu- 
that beyond and above all that is visible to man,| business, as the condition of a thermometer is| tion. 

there may be fields of creation which sweep im-|upon the state of the temperature. What the | The amount of solar or coarse salt produced is 
measurably along, and carry the impress of the|iron interest is to Pittsburg, the salt interest is| not more than one-sixth of the whole, In manu- 
Almighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of the|to these towns, Salina exceeds all the rest in the | facturing, the brine is allowed to fill shallow vats, 
universe ; the other suggests to me, that within| amount of salt produced. The past season has| having movable roofs, to protect them from rains 
and beneath all that minuteness, which the aided | been a prosperous one with the salt-makers, and | ‘The eaves of the roofs rest on railways, and are 
eye of man has been able to explore, there may |the footing up of accounts this fall will show a| moved longitudinally along the vats, The latter 
be a region of invisibles ; and that, could we draw | large increase of business. The amount of Onon-| are of enormous extent, covering in the aggregate 
aside the mystertous curtain which shrouds it from|daga salt inspected last year was four million | about five hundred acres. 
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The manufacture of salt is mostly over by the| and the unspeakable blessings the Lord has con- | gently tended them till they had flowered, and 
first of October. The raising of brine is discon-| ferred upon us! The query may well be brought | the flowers had given way to the round green ber- 
tinued from the first of December to the first of home to our consciences, What shall we render | ries—the “ potato apples,” as they are called, 
April. W. B. Whitmore is engineer and deputy |to him for all his benefits; and are we bringing |Ignorant that the value of the plant lay in its 
superintendent of the works, ‘The salt manufac- | forth fruits to his praise, and to the advancement |tuberous roots, and not in its berries, he brought 





. tures of New York State constitute an important) of his glory and kingdom in the earth? one of the “ apples” to his master, and asked if 
- element of its prosperity, and their value is not _—— \that were the fine new American fruit? The 
; liable to be over-estimated. From the Leisure Hour. knight, ni ene a nee —s 
: : s si , that he ordere > 
: wee “The Petena” OUR FRIEND—THE POTATO, Ito be rooted out. The gardener obeyed, and 
: ' ; At a time when fears are again being expressed |in rooting out the “ weeds” found a bushel of 
- Persecution of Samucl Burgis. as to an extensive failure of the potato crop, a few | potatoes, 
1 It is scarcely possible at this day to have a|words about the history of this useful esculent! The cultivation of the potato very gradually 
% just idea of the hardships and gross impositions | may possess a more than ordinary interest. /spread in Ireland; but nearly a century had 
= practiced upon the members, at the beginning of} In the year 1584, the celebrated voyager and \elapsed before it could be said to form an import- 
- our existence as a Society. We may admire/courtier Sir Walter Raleigh, stood in high favour | ant portion of the means of sustenance to the in- 
” their constancy and meekness, but if we bring it} with the “virgin queen ;” and, ever ambitious to |habitants of that country. In England it met 
al home to ourselves, and imagine it possible for|extend his power and wealth, sought for and ob-| with much less favour; for it was considerably 
similar scenes to be transacted in this day of light| tained from his royal mistress a patent for “ dis- | more than a century before it came into anything 
i upon the right of private judgment, we must recoil | covering and planting new countries not possess-|like general cultivation, and in many parts, so 
co from the darkness in which pretended ministers|}ed by Christians.” ‘This document gave him| lately as 1770, it was rare to meet with a whole 
: of the gospel who engaged in them, were envel-| power to appropriate, plant, and govern the terri-| acre of potatoes, Lancashire seems to have been 
. oped, and might find it difficult to suppress the| tories he might acquire. Nor was he slow in| the first scene of potato culture in England, where 
~— feeling of resistance to such measures. On the| availing himself of the privileges thus bestowed on | the mechanics and cottagers found it a valuable 
rly 29th of the Ninth month, the wife of this Friend| him. Undismayed by the failure of a previous|addition to their means of subsistence, from the 
™ was buried ina burying-ground of Friends at Bag-| personal attempt, and by an abortive expedition |ease with which it could be grown, and the abun- 
ver hurst. Her husband, who was a prisoner in|in the preceding year, in which he had adventur-|dant nature of its produce. By some it was at 
end Reading, obtained leave to attend, and with seve- ied £2000, he organized a body of colonists, who| first esteemed a delicacy. The old botanist Ge- 
eat ral other Friends, was present at the interment o/| sailed for the shores of America in 1585, under|rarde cultivated it in his garden, and gave a 
| by his beloved companion. ‘The priest of the parish | the government of a Mr. Lane. They landed on|drawing of it in his well-known “ Herbal” under 
ro informed a justice, procured a warrant, and com-| the eastern shore of that continent, near Chesa- |the name of the “ Potato of Virginia :” he recom- 
den ing with several persons, he took their names. A|peake Bay, and named the colony Virginia, in /mends that the root should be eaten as a delicate 
by woman Friend spoke a few words at the grave,| honour of the queen, Instead, however, of adopt-|dish. In the reign of James [., we are told that 
— whom he charged his attendants to take into cus-| ing Penn’s policy, and seeking by honest and fair} potatoes formed one of the articles provided for 
wert tody, which they refused. This made him angry, | means to obtain a permanent footing in the coun-| the household of the queen, and that their price 
cc and he gave them many threats. On his report| try, the misconduct and aggressions of the colo- | was 2s, per pound, But all the efforts of Raleigh, 
of a to the justices, they laid a fine on several of the} nists soon plunged them into hostilities with the|and even the patronage of Queen Anne, were not 
and Friends for being at a conventicle, who shortly | Indians, and in less than a year they were glad to | sufficient to push the potato into favour, although 
isket after were distressed of their goods, Samuel; make their escape and abandon their colony.|the philosophers of the day gave it their recom- 
ater, Burgis, residing in Berkshire, those justices sent| ‘hey re-embarked on board Sir Francis Drake’s|mendation, A committee of the Royal Society 
isket acertificate to the justice in that county, who|squadron, which visited the coast on its home-| was appointed to inquire into its merits; all those 
| the issued his warrant for distress, which the priest} ward voyage. Futile and void of any useful aid| Fellows of the Society who had suitable lands 
bins, of Brimpton, where Samuel dwelt, was active to| as the expedition seemed, it nevertheless resulted | were entreated to plant them with it, But it was 
Jays. execute, and sent his man to see it delivered to|in the introduction into England of two plants|of no avail: the root had long to contend with 
shels the constable. When the constable plead with| which have exerted a very important influence on| many and popular prejudices, as too many a use- 
ettles the priest, alleging that Burgis was in prison, for| after ages, ‘The governor, Mr. Lane, brought | ful invention or discovery has had todo. One 
ore he had been prisoner a year and a-hall!, and had|home for the first time tobacco, which he had| author, (Mortimer,) writing in 1708, sneeringly 
Been! only obtained leave to go to the burial of his wile| seen used by the natives ; and Sir Walter Raleigh | says, that “ the root is very near the nature of the 
ee —and that his wile being dead, if they took away introduced smoking into this country. One of| Jerusalem artichoke, although not so good and 
123, his goods, his children might become a charge to| the colonists, named ‘Thomas Heriot, wrote an | wholesome ; but that it may prove good fur swine.” 
) ae the parish, telling him that he was minister of the| account of the country, in which he describes a| Woolridge, three years later, says: “I do not 
ality parish, and ought to set a good example of meck-| plant called “ openawk.” He says, * ‘lhe roots| hear whether it has yet been essayed whether they 
ion of ness and furbearance—the priest replied he did| ol this plant are round, some as large as a wal-| may not be propagated in great quantities for the 
not care for that; he would make it cost them £5) nut, others much larger: they grow in damp soils, | use of swine and other cattle.’ Another writer 
wood: aman, ifthey did not make distress, which was| many hanging together as if fixed on ropes. ‘They | speaks of them only as being good “ for poor peo- 
urteen then done very rigorously, ‘They took away all) are good food, either boiled or roasted. ‘This was| ple.” A still more strange prejudice against them 
y from his cows, seized a mare coming laden from mar-| the root now so well known as the potato: and | was prevalent amongst the Scotch, on the ground 
— ket, and would not sufler his servants to take| however we may incline to doubt whether the in-| that “ potatocs are not mentioned in the Bible ;” 
ied by home the articles with her, but compelled them to| troduction of tobacco has been a benefit to this|and they were therefore regarded as unhallowed 
water- unload, and hire another in her place, ‘Thus this| part of the globe—for the universality of the cus-|{ood, {it is not therefore wonderful that, with the 
brine 1s persecuting priest promoted the ruin of his neigh-|tom of smoking is no proof of its utility—there rude modes of cultivation prevalent in those days, 
ly feet, bour, for sunply attending the funeral of his wile,|can be but one opinion as to the vastness of the | the potato was long in making head against the 
sEVOIr. and was now in jail while this robbery of his pro-| benefit conferred by the naturalization of the po-| prejudices with which it had to contend, and tak- 
erns of perty, and the means of his family’s subsistence, | tato amongst us. So universal has the use of this | ing its position as the universally useful and agree. 
rgoes & Was carrying on. | root become, that we are apt to look upon it as a} able esculent it now forms, “ 
duction Those sutlering men paved the way for the| common thing, and to think slightly of its im-| Nor was the proper way of cooking it better 
lime are liberties we now enjoy, to worship God according! mense importance. We shall, perhaps, be able to| understood. When the first potatoes which had 
llons of to our conscientious convictions, and to carry out) estimate its value more rightly, if we compare} been raised in the county of Forfar were cooked 
the iron in practice our testimony against a hireling min-|the condition of our ancestors without it, with|and served up, they adhered to the teeth like 
in solu istry, war, oaths, and many other things, not} that of our countrymen of the preseut day eth it.| glue, and were far trom agreeable; and the poor 
; consistent with the spiritual nature and purity o!f| But more of this anon, |potato would have been condemned through the 
duced is the gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘These liberties were| ‘The potato, as well as the tobacco plant, was| ignorance of the cook, but for the opportune arri- 
n manu- purchased at the cost of many lives, and much) brought home on the return of this expedition, and| val of a gentleman who had tasted a potato in 
jow vals, pungent suflering. Lightly esteeming or tramp-| was first cultivated by Sir Waker Raleigh, at|Lancashire. At his recommendation, the half- 
pm Fainse ling upon the precious testimonies committed to| Youghall, in the county of Cork. An amusing|eooked vegetables were remanded back to the 
, and are us, is like counting the blood of those martyrs a| anecdote is related of its early history there. Sir|hot turf-ashes, till they became as pleasant as 
ae thing of little or no value. What a weight of re-| Walter’s gardener had with care planted the roots|they had before been nauseous. ‘This was in 
SS'@o' 


sponsibility rests upon us, for the many privileges|he had received from his master, and had dili- | 1730, two years after it had been fairly intro- 
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| 
duced into cultivation in Scotland. The mode of} 
its first introduction is interesting, as showing how 
the absence of prejudice, and the earnest, perse- 
vering attempt by trial to ascertain its real value, 
soon raised the despised potato to deserved 
esteem, It was a poor cottager, a day-labourer, 
living near Kilsyth in Stirlingshire, named Tho- 
mas Prentice, who maintained himself in part by the 
produce of a little plot of ground, who first suc- 
cessfully attempted the cultivation of the potato 
in Scotland. Having by some means obtained | 
a few roots, he planted them in his little field, | 
and tended them so carefully and judiciously that | 
the produce was very valuable, being almost in- | 
stantly in demand among the neighbouring cot; | 
tagers and farmers, who saw its use in propagating | 
other crops. Prentice continued thus to supply 
his neighbours, till in a few years he had saved | 
£200—no small fortune to such a man. He af-| 
terwards invested his capital in an annuity, on| 
which he lived comfortably to the age of 86, hav- | 
ing witnessed the general adoption of his favour- 
ite root, and the blessings it had conferred on his| 
country. The year 1742, which was long re- 
membered in Scotland as “the dear year,” was| 
however mainly instrumental in promoting its | 
universai cultivation, Old people, who were live | 
ing at the beginning of the present century, re | 
presented the state of things in the summer of| 
1743 as truly dreadful. Many of the destitute | 
wandered in the fields, seeking to prolong the| 
misery of existence by devouring the leaves of 
peas, beans, sorrel, and other plants ; while many 
perished of absolute starvation, and others were | 
swept away by the fevers, and those diseases | 
which always follow in the track of famine. This| 
general state of distress drew the attention of most | 
people to the potato, and its great value as a sub-| 
stantial article of food became so apparent, that | 
its cultivation soon became general both in gar- 
den and field. ‘The urgent necessities of a super- | 
abundant and wretchedly destitute peasantry in 
Ireland, and the famine in Scotland, promoted the | 
rapid growth of potato culture in those countries | 
to a much greater extent than in England, where | 
the absence of any such powerful stimulus retard- 
ed its progress. ‘Towards the latter end of the 
last century, however, the prejudices which had at 
first been excited against it had in great measure 
subsided, and its value was in consequence more | 
truly appreciated: it began now to form an im- 
portant part of English husbandry ; and, in 1776, 
no fewer than 1700 acres in Essex were planted 
with potatoes, for the supply of the London market. | 
Its history on the continent has been almost a 
facsimile of its progress in our own country. Si-| 
milar prejudices were excited against it there ; and | 
to such an extent did they prevail, that, in Pome. | 
rania, Frederick the Great compelled the unwill-| 
ing inhabitants to receive it by force of law. In| 
Sweden, the celebrated Linnus plied his efforts | 
and recommendations to the same end, but to| 
little purpose, till, in 1764, a royal edict was} 
issued for the encouragement of its culture, In 
Switzerland, it appears to have met with less op-| 
position, and the Swiss peasants grew potatoes on | 
their mountain sides in abundance, and learnt the} 
art of drying them and grinding them into flour, | 
and making them into bread. A peasant bought | 
a small field near the Alps, and in two years paid | 
the purchase-money by the profits of its potato| 
crops. ‘The root is now as extensively cultivated | 
in many parts of the continent as in England. 11| 


has also been introduced into India; and — 
} 
| 


there at first the subject of violent dislike, it seems 
to be coming into great favour with the natives, 
In fact, its culture is fast becoming universal, 


| Remainder vext week.] 
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From the National Era. | about proprieties, and expediencies, and occasions, 


SUMMER BY THE LAKE SIDE. 
(Concluded from page 62.) 
Il, EVENING, 
Yon mountain’s side is black with night, 
While, broad-orb'd, o’er its gleaming crown, 
The moon, slow-rounding into sight, 
On the hushed inland sea looks down. 


How start to light the clustering isles, 

Each silver hemmed! How sharply show 
The shadows of their rocky piles, 

And tree tops, in the wave below! 


How far and strange the mountains seem, 
Dim-looming through the pale, still light! 
The vague, vast grouping of a dream, 
They stretch into the solemn night. 


Beneath, lake, wood, and peopled vale, 
Hushed by that presence grand and grave, 
Are silent, save the cricket’s wail, 
And low response of leaf and wave. 


Fair scenes! whereto the Day and Night 
Make rival love, | leave ye soon, 
What time before the eastern light 
The pale ghost of the setting moon 


Shall hide behind yon rocky spines, 

And the young archer, Morn, shall break 
His arrows on the mountain pines, 

And, golden-sandalled, walk the lake! 


Farewell! Around this smiling bay 
Gay-hearted health, and Life in bloom, 

With lighter steps than mine, may stray 
In radiant summers yet to come. 


But none shall more regretful leave 
These waters and these hills than I; 
Or, distant, fonder dream how eve 
Or dawn is painting wave and sky. 


How rising moons shine sad and mild 
On wooded isle and silvering bay ; 
Or setting suns beyond the piled 
And purple mountains lead the day ; 


Nor laughing girl, nor bearding boy, 

Nor full-pulsed manhood, lingering here, 
Shall add, to life’s abounding joy, 

The charmed repose to suffering dear. 


Still waits kind Nature to impart 
Her choicest gifts to such as gain 
An entrance to her loving heart 
Through the sharp discipline of pain. 


Forever from the Hand that takes 
One blessing from us others fall ; 
And, soon or late, our Father makes 
His perfect recompense to all! 


Oh! watched by Silence and the Night, 
And folded in the strong embrace 

Of the great mountains, with the light 
Of the sweet heavens upon thy face. 


Lake of the Northland! keep thy dower 
Of beauty still, and while above 

Thy solemn mountains speak of power, 
Be thou the mirror of God’s love. 


4.8: F. 


Selected. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Welcome in our leafless bower 

Where November's breath has come; 
Welcome, golden anthered flower, 

Ever fair Chrysanthemum ! 
Like an old friend’s pleasant face, 
Though the earth is void of grace, 
And the very bird’s are dumb, 
Cheerful, gay Chrysanthemum ! 


Thus may I have round me when 
Age’s frost my heart shall numb, 
Friends as warm and constant then 
As thou art, Chrysanthemum |! 
May I find, though youth be past, 
Hearts that love me to the last, 
Eyes that smile, tho’ winter come 
Bright as thou Chrysanthemum ! 


ae 


jand results, ofien spends his whole life without 
| doing anything to purpose.—Cecil. 

a 
| For 


A FAMILY OF FAITH. 


|oR A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL WATSON, HIs 
WIFE, AND SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 69.) 


** The Friend.” 


Now the time drew nigh when Samuel Watson 
was Called to give up his beloved wife. She had 
long been his comforter, his fellow labourer in the 
gospel, his efficient aid in the government of their 
children, Her Friends say of her, that she “ was 
| one, who for the sake of the blessed ‘Truth, denied 
| herself, and was made willing to part with those 
| things which she thought stood in her way, ab. 
|horring all manner of evil. She was a tender, 
nursing mother, exhorting and building up the 
young in the most holy faith. ‘Though weak in 
| body, she was given to fasting on religious ac. 
|counts,—giving alms,—spending much of her 
time in private retirement, frequent in prayer and 
praising the Lord ;—delighting in meditation, like 
Mary, of whom the Lord said, ‘she had chosen 
| the good part which shall not be taken away from 
|her.” Whilst she had strength of body to go to 
| public meetings, she had a word to speak in sea- 
son, suitable to the states and conditions of many; 
/and also was instrumental in the Lord’s hand, in 
keeping things in good order relating to church 
affairs.” 

Her daughter Elizabeth Moss, thus testifies of 
her watchfulness over her children and those un- 
| der her care, and the blessed fruit thereof. ‘ She 
was never wanting in reproving of sin in the least 
appearance in any of us, her soul loathing and 
| abhorring all manner of evil wherever it was, either 
‘in servants or children. Many of her servants 
bless the everlasting God, that ever they came 
under her roof. [She was] as a tender nursing 
mother, one whom the Lord had endued with 
| power from on high, nourishing, comforting, 
| strengthening, exhorting, and building up in the 
|most holy faith,—training up her children in the 
| way they should walk, and | hope most of them 
will not depart from Christ. For my own part, 
| have been as it were raised from the very brink 
of the grave, and I am as one of the monuments 
\of the Lord’s mercy, and desire that day may 
|never be forgotten by me. When I was in my 
| greatest calamity, the thought of her from whom 
|| came, was as marrow to my bones, and | bless 
'ed the Lord in her behalf, that he was pleased to 
suffer me to spring from such a root, which brought 
|honour to his great name. The desire of my 
|heart and soul is, that we her branches, yet left 
| behind, may receive of the same sap and virtue 
|from Christ the Rock, which will be in us asa 

well of water springing up unto eternal life, And 

jit is the travail of my spirit in the love of my 
| heavenly Father, that all parents would carefully 
admonish, instruct, and reprove their children, as 
she did, which would obtain a blessing from the 
|Lord God upon the obedient,—and would stand 
as a witness against the disobedient and rebelli- 
|ous, leaving them without excuse, whilst it would 
|add peace and satisfaction to those who have so 
| discharged their duty to their children.” 

Elizabeth after speaking of her mother’s weak- 
ness of body, love of retirement, and labours in 
the church, bears this affectionate testimony to 

her step-father. ‘ Father Watson being a suitable 
help-meet to her in spiritual affairs, and tender 
over her weak body,—and my soul loves him in 
the heavenly life.” ‘1 might say much of this 





A man who gets into the habit of inquiring|my dear and tender mother, how she spent her 
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time in days that are past, and years that are 
gone, in supplication, fasting, prayer, and alms ; | 
not being willing to eat her morsel alone, but dis- 
tributing freely to those that wanted, yet still with 
that privacy, that as it is said, ‘the left hand | 
should not know what the right hand did.’ She 
gave little sleep to her eyes, or slumber to her 
eyelids, until she had found a place for the God 
of Jacob to dwell in. When she had found him 
whom her soul loved, she kept upon the watch- 
tower, being ready to enter the Bridegroom’s 
chamber, at what hour he pleased to call.” 

Mary Watson had long been of a weakly con- | 
stitution, and in looking forward to her close, 
sometimes felt a fear of the pains commonly at- 
tendant on the putting off of mortality. This fear 
was doubtless enhanced by a keen perception of 
the purity of the Lord God of Hosts, and of} 
those who shall be counted worthy to enter the 
habitation of his holiness, that glorious city into 
which nothing that is impure can ever enter. 
But during her last illness all fear was taken 
away. Her husband says, “* She was sometimes 
under fears of this great passage from mortality, 
as some have been in ancient time, but my tra- 
vail in spirit with her spirit was, ‘ that through the 
living faith she had received in Christ, the author 
of it, she might keep still steadfast, and fight the 
good fight of faith until victory should be obtain- 
ed.’ This was in God’s season manifested in her 
inward man, Afterwards she spoke forth pure 
acknowledgments of the same, to our great re- 
freshing. Several weeks before her departure, 
she gave me comfortably to understand ‘ that the 
work of redemption was wrought and completed 
in her, and all doubt and fear removed.’ Now 
she waited to be dissolved and to be with Christ, 
who had redeemed and sanctified her, having put 
righteousness on her as a garment, and salvation 
as a lamp that burneth, So that as a wise virgin 
she was prepared to enter into the Bridegroom’s 
chamber of eternal joy. Praises filled her heart 
whilst she had any strength remaining. Her eye 
was to that heavenly family gathered out of all 
the families of the earth, in which she would 
gladly have been rejoicing, with her tender off- 
spring and relations who had gone before her.” 

She travailed in spirit during the days of her 
health, and the exercise continued with her as 
she drew near the chambers of death, that her 
children, who had not already been safely landed 
on the shores of everlasting rest, might be all ga- 
thered to the true sheepfold, under the care of the 
heavenly Shepherd Christ Jesus. 
‘love, her pure breathings and prayers for them, 
were many and fervent. Her husband, in faith 
that the prayers of the righteous avail much, de- 
clared, ‘they shall not return in vain.’ He adds, 
her exhortation to them that were with her, and her 
travail in spirit for those not present was, ‘ That 
they might walk humbly before the Lord their 
Creator, and watch against all the evil temptations 
of this world, the flesh, the vanity and lusts there- 
of. That they might not be captivated with pride, 
vain glory, or intemperance, but abiding in the 
holy fear of the Lord, which makes the heart 
clean, might know all evil suppressed and slain 
upon the cross in them, and humility, righteous- 
ness, meekness of spirit, and holiness, grow in 
them, Not only as a comely garment to them, 
but a never-failing portion.” ‘This she begged of 
the Lord for them, and it was more in her eye 
than all visible enjoyments ; for she knew that all 
earthly things will fail, but heavenly treasure, is 
the pearl of great price, which faileth not. 

She also travailed in spirit, that her children 


bring a blessing from on high upon them. 


Her labours of 
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She| “ This is for a memorial of her who lives for- 
was a witness of her husband’s care and concern | ever. 


for their everlasting well-being. She hadasense| ‘To the Lord who reigns over the families of 
of the many tribulations, dark trials, and inward | Jacob, and works all things together for the good 
exercises he had passed through, and her faith| of those that truly fear, love, serve, and obey him, 
was, that ‘the Lord in the end would give him aj be the glory and praise ascribed, who is worthy 
reward and crown him with eternal glory.’ | forever.” 
All visible helps and outward enjoyments had 
failed her, but she had the Lord for her portion, iad nines ialaiadiiai 
and kept in possession the heavenly treasure. 7 Baro Set y 
She fed upon the living bread and wine of the Practical Faith in Divine Revelation. 
kingdom, which she was soon to be in the more! It is far easier to admit the truth of a principle 
full enjoyment of. She often spoke of feeling the| in religion than to act up to it. If the question is 
Lamb's glory around her,—that she was com-| asked, whether we believe in the doctrine of the 
passed with salvation, and the blessed Truth was| immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, few would 
as a girdle to her. | perhaps answer otherwise than in the affirmative. 
A few hours before her close, she said to her! ‘They would be unwilling it should be supposed, 
husband, “ Love, pray for me.” In reference to| that they are defective upon any point of gospel 
this he says, “ The never-failing sacrifice which| truth. But if it is brought home to the test of 
God prepares sprung up in me, which the Lord,| experience, and an impartial scrutiny is made, 
our tender heavenly Father, hath heard and an-| how many, even among the members of our So- 
swered, Now the time being come, her glass) ciety, would be bound to confess, that they are 
being run, the silver thread cut, and the golden| not practical believers in this essential article of 
pitcher broken,—she gave up the ghost in a sweet, | Christian faith—that they do not know the reality 
still manner, the second day of the Ninth month, | of it by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. They 
1694.” . . . “So He that gave her me, in his| do not, by yielding to its power inwardly reveal- 
appointed time took her to himself. She lay as| ed, daily resist all the temptations of the devil, 
a flower in the coffin, as if she was asleep. She! nor in their actions for promoting the cause of re- 
lived in sweetness and cleanness in her lifetime,|ligion, are they divinely led and qualified by the 
and was sweet at her latter end. I am left in| Head of the true church. If they critically scann- 
separation from her visible body, but | am stillled the motive, not a few would probably see 
with her in a spiritual union in the heavenly| that the fitness or unfitness of things, according 
place, and my labour is to keep in godly patience|to their judgment as men, was the standard by 
and true contentedness in every exercise | am yet) which they decided to act, or to refrain from act- 
to pass through. His abundant love and power| ing in religious things, if they take any part in 
have kept me hitherto surpassing what I can ex-|them. It is impossible to practice upon this es- 
press, and the life that | now live, is by faith in| sential faith, in attempting to promote the cause 
ithe Son of God. In this living faith, I want to| of Truth, or to manage the affairs of the church, 
|persevere and be preserved to the end of my ap-|if we are constantly keeping our back to the re- 
| pointed time, that I may live to the glory of Him,| quirings of this Spirit, in our daily walk and in- 
who is God over all, and hath called and chosen | tercourse among men.. If we stifle its heavenly 
me to bring forth fruits to his praise,” | convictions, and its calls out of wrong things, and 
‘On the fourth day of the Eighth month, being/ take the direction of ourselves into our own hands, 
\the first day of the week, my dear wife was buried | those Divine intimations will become more and 
‘in the meeting-house yard in Lancaster, being} more rare, confidence in ourselves will strengthen, 
the first corpse there interred. [‘The body] was | pride will take the place of the humble dependance 
}accompanied with the chief of that town, and the) of a child of God upon his heavenly Father, dark- 
| generality of Friends, several hundreds. In tes- | ness will be put in the place of light, and in this 
timonies, and on other accounts, things were to|condition the judgment of Truth will be turned 
the great satisfaction of Friends and others, So} backward, and man’s will and contrivance be 
the Truth is precious in all who wait to be guided | exalted in its place. 


by it; and our God shall have the praise in all| This brings great distress upon the humble, 


° - J | e “ff ° 
his works forever and evermore. Amen.” | cross-bearing followers of Christ, where there are 


Elizabeth Moss finishes her testimony with these | any of them left in a meeting, and we should hope 
words: “O the remembrance of this, my dear/|there is no meeting in the Society, without a por- 
‘and tender mother, bows my heart in humility |tion of this faithful class. But the number may 
and tenders my soul, causing me to say, ‘O!)be so reduced in some places, and the worldly 
thou God of the righteous, grant that we who are| members in so great proportion, as to bear down, 
her offspring, with all thy flock, may so walk, as|and disregard the exercise and judgment of the 
\that we may receive a part in that everlasting| rightly travailing ones among them, Our Saviour 
reward which she hath obtained,’ | said, **the world will love its own;” and so the 
| ‘*Oh! the loss of so dear and tender a mother, | decisions that are founded in worldly policy, will 
| which | have with my dear sisters, is more than|meet with support in worldly-minded men and 
|[ can sufficiently express, ‘Though we mourn,| women, who are not subject to the cross, and to 
jyet it is not as without hope. My breathings|the immediate guidance of the Spirit of Truth. 
lare, that [ with them and they with me, may be/ ‘There is also a natural love of power in unregen- 
|kept faithful to the end of our days, that so we/erate man; and there will be founda strong disin- 
may receive our penny: and our God shall have|clination in those who have fallen away from the 
the praise. For he is worthy saith my soul,|child’s state, which they once in some measure 
henceforth and forevermore.” | knew, to part with the power which their obedi- 

In closing the account of his wife, Samuel|ence to the Truth at that day, opened the way 
writes thus: “In a sensible feeling of the Lord’s| for them to be clothed with, and which they then 
power and goodness upon my spirit, I bear record|exercised with fear, and for the honour of the 
how it was with this dear and tender companion | Lord, and the real welfare of one another, Ina 
in her life and death. She is now gone before| lapsed state, persons may be so deceived in their 


(To be continued.) 
—— 











might be kept in subjection and in true obedience 
to their earthly father, often saying that it would 


'us, and we wait to follow after, and to obtain a|own condition, as to love power, and to attempt 
|share in the same celestial happiness with her, in| to lord over the heritage, and to seek to bring 
‘the mansion prepared for all the faithful, lunder their control those who do not unite with 











all their proceedings, nor with the spirit they are| 
working in, A worldly or party spirit getting | 
the rule, will wound the precious life in conscien- 
tious tender-spirited Friends, and may prevent it | 
from having the dominion, although it appears in 
vessels “sanctified and meet for the Master's use.” 
At the same time that spirit will love its own, 
and caress and honour those who honour it, and| 
give their strength to its cause; and it can assume 
the profession of Divine authority to advance its| 
purpose, though the eye that is really anointed | 
with the eye-salve of the kingdom, discerns its| 
workings to be adverse to the lowly Spirit of the | 
suffering Lamb of God, 

There is nothing we ought more to dread, than 
to be left to ourselves ; deprived of the preserving 
power, and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, in the 
narrow way that leads to life, or in things per- 
taining to the church. David prayed, ‘ Create | 
in mea clean heart O God, and renew a right | 
spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy | 
presence ; and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; and up- 
hold me with thy free Spirit. Then will | teach 
transgressors thy ways; and sinners shall be 
converted unto thee.” Where this prayer for the 
cleansing of the heart, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, is disregarded and lost, there can be 
no ability to teach others of the right way of the | 
Lord, and to draw them into it. Have we not 
reason to apprehend, that the fundamental ground 
of the present weak, and divided condition of our 
religious Society everywhere, is a departure from 
the living God, through a practical unbelief in the 
immediate revelation and government of the Holy 
Spirit, on the part of many of the members, which 
is to be deeply lamented. Surely there would 
never be any wish in those who were led by the 
Spirit, to change our principles, to lower our tes- 
timonies, or trample on the rights of others; and 
if attempted by any, the faithful servants of Christ | 
would detect and stand against them. Our divi- 
sions are caused by the ruling of two spirits, the | 
spirit of the world, and the Spirit of Christ, which | 
will ever be at variance with each other. ‘The | 
worldly-minded may assume the form, while in | 
practice they deny the power of godliness, and | 
thereby pervert the right way of the Lord, and 
hinder the church from putting on the garments 
of salvation and strength, ‘The only way for our 
restoration to that brightness and spiritual strength, 
which was enjoyed in former days, is individual 
searching of heart, and humble obedience to the | 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit, given to every | 
one to profit withal, It is heart and home work, | 
accompanied by true charity towards one another, | 
that is needed, and by which alone we can be 
made “ lively stones,” and “ built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 


Every substitute for this, will fail to restore the | 


peace and the harmony we profess to desire. 
It was faith in the immediate revelation of the 


Holy Spirit, and their obedience to it, in all hu-| 


mility and the denial of self, that made the early 
Friends such powerful instruments in the divine 
Jland, to bring others to the Truth, and to batter 
down the kingdom of antichrist ; and we shall not 
see the Society rise again into the strength, and 
the influence it had over the spirit of the world, 


until this fundamental and essential faith is more | 


generally restored, and practically experienced, 
as the source of vital Christianity, our light and 
life in the work of righteousness, and in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the churci. One of them says, 
“The secret light that shines in the heart, and 
reproves unrighteousness, is the small beginning 
of the revelation of God’s Spirit, which was first 
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sent into the world to reprove it of sin. And as 
by forsaking iniquity, thou comest to be acquaint- 
ed with that heavenly voice in thy heart, as the 
old man, or the natural man, that savoureth not 
the things of God’s kingdom is put off, with his 


/evil and corrupt affections and lusts, thou shalt feel 


the new man, or the spiritual birth and babe raised, 
which hath its spiritual senses, and can see, feel, 
taste, handle, and smell the things of the Spirit ; but 
till then the knowlege of things spiritual, is but as 


light of the sun, or of curious colours to a blind 
man; who though of the largest capacity, cannot 
so well understand it by the most acute and lively 
description, as a child can by seeing them, So 
neither can the natural man of the largest capa- 
city, by the best words, even scripture words, so 
well understand the mysteries of God’s kingdom, 
as the least and weakest child who tasteth them, 
by having them revealed inwardly by the Spirit.” 


‘* Wait then for this in the small revelation of 


that pure light, which first reveals things more 
known; and as thou becomest fitted for it, thou 
shalt receive more and more, and by a living ex- 
perience easily refute their ignorance, who ask, 
how dost thou know that thou art actuated by the 
Spiritof God? Which will appear to thee a 


| question no less ridiculous, than to ask one whose 


eyes are open, how he knows the sun shines at 
noonday 2?” 

‘There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 


the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath set me free,” 
said the apostle, ** from the law of sin and death.” 
And so it will set every one free, who is obedient 
to it as it is revealed in the heart; and this free- 
dom of the children of God, is the fruit and evi- 
dence of being true experimental believers, in the 
immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit. These 


jare born of the Spirit, baptized by it into one 


body, and are in unity and true fellowship one 
with another, 


———— 


Prayer.—Prayer is not a smooth expression 
or well continued form of words; not the product 
of a ready memory, or of a rich invention exert- 
ing itsel{in the performance. ‘These may draw 
a neat picture, but still the life is wanting. 
not the gilded paper and good writing of a peti- 


tion that prevails with a king, but the moving! 


sense of it. — Selected, 
— 
For ** The Friend.’ 


CALEB PEIRCE. 


Obituary notices have of latter time become so 
much multiplied, that, we doubt not, many indi- 
viduals have been silently passed over on that 
account, whose names have been as a sweet 


memorial amongst their Friends, and whose ex- | 
amples might have been profitably held up for 


others to follow. 
This latter consideration has 
make a little allusion to the character of our dear 


deceased friend Caleb Peirce, whose long life of 


unspotted integrity, and quiet but persevering en- 


deavour to serve his Master’s cause, marked him| 


as one of the true followers of Him whose king. 
dom is not of this world. 

From early life it was his earnest concern, to 
keep all things in subservience to the one great 
object of walking consistently with his profession, 
This was remarkably apparent, during those 
years in which the pressure of temporal business 


| brother, more than his blessed Saviour, 


| gospel ministry. 
the support of the discipline, yet tender and sym- 


It is | 


induced us to| 





| : - ‘ 
performance of his religious duties, or prevented 


that sacrifice of time needful for attention to the 
services of the church. Withdrawing early from 
business, at a time when it presented many pros. 
pects of amassing wealth, he devoted himself more 
entirely to the concerns of Society, and a prepa. 
ration for the invisible world. ‘Thus, being pre. 
served in cleanness and innocency of spirit, it 


pleased his Divine Master, whom he laboured to 
| serve, to keep him alive in Him. 


an historical faith—but as the description of the| 


During the fearful delusion which resulted in 


|the Hicksite secession, he remained a firm and 
|open advocate for the truths of the gospel ; evinc- 


ing that he loved not father or mother, sister or 
And in 
later days, when the enemy of all good has been 


| permitted to manifest himself in a more subtle 


/manner, he was still found earnestly contending 
| for that faith, which many, who had been counted 
/as true disciples, were ready to forsake, 

Filling for nearly fifty years the station of an 
elder in the church, it was his constant endeavour 
to walk blameless therein; and being gifted with 
the spirit of true discernment, he was skilful to 
\distinguish a living and pure ministry, though 
‘simple and unadorned, from the teachings of 
man’s wisdom without gospel power ; and he was 
faithful in labouring with those, who, he ap- 
prehended were departing from the spring of true 
As an overseer, he was firm in 


|pathetic towards those who had wandered, leav- 


jafter the flesh, but after the Spirit ; for the law of} ing in the minds of such, many testimonials of 


his labours of love. 


| Having been mercifully favoured with the en- 
‘joyment of his faculties to the close of his long 


life, he was also preserved in much patience, fre- 

quently expressing his desire to wait all the due 
and appointed time, till his change should come; 
and when that awful period arrived, he sweetly 
breathed away his spirit, with calm and peaceful 
|serenity, as one who sleeps in Jesus. 





Hints to Promote Harmony in a Family. 


1, We may be quite sure that our will is likely 
to be crossed during the day—so prepare for it. 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil nature 
as well as ourselves, and therefore we must not 
|expect too much, 

3. To learn the different temper of each indi- 
vidual, 

4. To look upon each member of the family as 
one for whom Christ died, 

5. When any good happens to any one, to res 
| Joice at it. 
| 6, When inclined to give an angry answer, 
lift up the heart in prayer. 
| 7. If from any cause we feel irritable, to keep 
a strict watch upon ourselves. 
| 8. ‘To observe when others are suffering, and 
drop a word of kindness and sympathy suited to 
their state, 

9. ‘To watch for little opportunities of pleasing, 
and to put little annoyances out of the way. 

10. ‘To take a cheerful view of everything, and 
encourage hope, 

11. ‘To speak kindly to servants, and praise 
‘them for little things when you can, 
| 12. In all little pleasures which may occur, to 
| put self last. 

13. To try for “the soft answer that turneth 
‘away wrath,” 
| 14. When we have been pained by an unkind 
| word or deed, to ask ourselves, * Have I not often 





might have been reasonably expected to divide! done the same thing, and been forgiven?” 


‘his attention; evidencing, through this period, | 
that no inferior considerations interrupted the 


15. In conversation not to exalt oursclyes, but 
to bring others forward, 
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16. ‘To be gentle with the younger ones, and 
treat them with respect, remembering that we} 
were once young too, 

17. Never judge another, but attribute a good | 
motive when we can. 

18. To compare our manifold blessings with 
the trifling annoyances of the day. 


— 


BOOKS. 


BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


If all good books were read, and all bad books| very much disappointed.” 


were burned, it would make a very great change 
in the world, The following tale will instruct 
some of my young readers how to know a good 
book from a bad one. 





“O papa!” said Arthur Bates, “I have been| 


reading one of the very best books that ever was 
written. Henry Seymour lent it to me, I wish| 
you had seen it,” 

“| wish I had, if it be so very good a book as) 
you say ; but tell me Arthur, what good have you 
got from it!” 

“T can hardly tell you that; but I know that 
it is so full of odd and comical things, that | 
could not help laughing all the time I was read- 
ing it.” 

“Cheerfulness is an excellent quality, and a/ 
good-natured laugh in its proper time and place, | 
is not to be undervalued ; but the book from which 
you can get no good can hardly be called a good | 
book. Did you learn any useful lesson from the | 
odd and comical things the book contained ?” 

“ No, I cannot say that [ did; but they were | 
very droll.” 

“T have long intended to talk a little with you 
about books, and I may as well do it now. [| 
want to explain to you my opinion about a good | 
book, for perhaps it may differ a little from) 
yours.” 

“{ should like to know your opinion, papa, | 
vastly.” 

“| regard books, Arthur, as food forthe mind, just | 
as what we eat, is food for the body ; now there are 
many kinds of pleasant food that are not whole- | 
some; they do not impart strength to the frame, 
In like manner there are pleasant books which 
do not strengthen, but rather weaken the mind,” 

“In what papa? for I do not fully understand | 

ou.” 

* You shall hear. If a labouring man were to 
eat nothing but sweetmeats, he would not have | 
strength enough to perform his daily labour ; and 
if we were to read no books but such as provoked | 
our laughter, we should neither get the knowledge | 
nor possess the inclination to discharge our com- 
mon duties.” 

“] begin to understagd you now.” 

‘Let me show you how easy it is to give plea- | 
sure without imparting profit. If I were to write 








\slimy snakes; my roaring tigers, tawny lions, 


‘next book that you read, however useful it might 


prey ; and of huge snakes almost as thick round 
as a man’s body, rolling together in the slimy | 
swamp, coiling themselves now and then, round | 
the furry hide of a roaring tiger, you would hard- 
ly be able to lay the book down till you had read | 
the rest of its contents.” 

“That is the very book that would suit me.” 

‘“* And if it told you a little about tawny lions, 
and tall giraffes, and sandy deserts, and cocoa- 
nuts, and parrots, and monkeys, swinging by 
their tails from banian trees, you would not be 


‘No, that I should not. I could read sucha 
book as that from morning to night.” 

“[ dare say you could, But now Arthur, 
comes the question; unless you turned them to 
some profitable account, what good would you 
get from my silvery river, and fruit, and flowers ; | 
my elephants, hippopotamuses, crocodiles, and 
tall giraffes, cocoa-nuts, parrots, and swinging | 
monkeys ?” 

“| really cannot tell.” 

“If you cannot tell me the good that such a 
book would do you, let me point out the evil. It 
would, I fear, make you very dissatisfied with the 


be, if it did not happen to be equally amusing. | 
He that dresses in purple, and fine, costly gar- 





ments, would be discontented with common clothes, | 
He that feeds on turtle and venison, is not likely | 
to be content with plain fare; and he who reads | 
no books but those that amuse him, will be very | 
impatient when required to read those that profit | 
him.” | 

“| do think you are right, papa.” 

“ Every truly good book suited for young peo- 
ple, should yield them both pleasure and profit. | 
But in order that you may know more particular- 
ly my opinion about a really good book, I will 
tell you the points it should possess,” 

* Thank you; that is just what I should like to 
know.” 

** A good book for young people, should afford 
them amusement ; for otherwise they can hardly 
be expected to like it. It should impart useful 
information, thereby making them wiser. It 
should impress their minds with some important 
truth. It should correct their errors in judgment 
and practice. It should reprove vice and encour- 
age virtue ; and it should increase their love for 
mankind, and establish them in the fear of the 
Lord.” 

‘“‘[ shall try to remember every word that you | 
have said, and then I shall be better able than || 
have been to tell a good book from a bad one.” 


Presbyterian, 40; Episcopal, 40. They are re- 
presented as having comfortable places of wor- 
ship, the first two belonging to the Baptists, being 
lighted with gas, and having all the fixtures for 
convenience and comfort which are to be found 
in any similar places, ‘ They receive no assist- 
ance from the whites in these matters, and are 
abundantly able to take care of themselves,” 





Extract of a Letter from Sarah Grubb to John 
Conran, 
“Second month 26th, 1801. 

“My dear Cousin,—I am inclined to salute 
thee and my beloved , hoping that I am not 
wholly kept out of your remembrance in love. [ 
often visit you in your affliction with the best de- 
sires my feeble mind can aspirate. I feel renew- 
edly for you on the approaching Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Oh! whatatime for the most approved! 





|how hard to steer faultless! and yet under the 


banners of the Captain of the soul’s salvation, 
conquest is gained over evil in all its intricacies. 
Nothing has yet happened that can make us du- 
bious ; the Lamb and his followers, will have the 
victory ; the point is to be His followers, and then 
all the fiery darts of the wicked one shall fail. 

** A sore trial has come on the church, and it 
behoves all who wish the restoration of good or- 
der, to take strait steps, for there is not a disposi- 
tion to feel compunction at cutling off the skirt of 
the robe of the anointed; the language may well 
be uttered, ‘ Rejoice not against me, O mine ene- 
my ;’ and [ trust some tried depreciated ones may 
say, ‘ When I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be 
a light unto me,’ &c. Quietness seems one of 
the best weapons of defence ; not a withholding 
through fear of man, but a watching unto prayer, 
that nothing may be attempted without the ability 
that cannot be foiled; great must be the suflering 
of the honest-heerted ; but if it tend to deepen, if 
it awaken to righteousness, we may hope it will 


| work for good, to those who hold fast the form of 


sound words, and are not shaken in mind, and 
that the dear people who stray from the fold, may 
be brought to see their error.” 





[From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. ] 
Chinese Magic Mirrors Explained.—A great 
deal of attention has been given in Europe to cer- 


| tain metallic mirrors fabricated in China—in which 
| forms of letters, flowers, and animals are embossed 


on the back, which is not polished. On looking 


|directly and as closely as possible on the polished 


face, no trace of these figures is seen; but if the 
mirror is made to reflect the rays of the sun upon 


“The Bible has all the points in it that | have|a wall or screen, the ornaments on the back are 


mentioned, in a greater degree than any other 
book in the world. Well may it be called the 
best of books; for the more we read it, reflect 





| plainly seen in the reflected light. Many attempts 
|have been made to explain this phenomenon, but 
hitherto unsuccessfully. On the Ist of April, how- 


a book about a beautiful country, through which | upon it, love it, and obey it, the greater will be|ever, M. Biot exhibited to the Academy of Sci- 
ran a river 1000 miles long, sparkling like silver, | our peace in this world, and the brighter will be /ences in Paris, one of these mirrors, made by M. 
and having sands like gold, your curiosity would | our prospect of another. Remember, Arthur,|Lerebours. It appears that in 1847 MM. Arago 


at once be excited.” 


‘that an amusing book may give you pleasure, | and Biot suggested an explanation, founded on the 


“Yes, that it would. I should want to know |and a clever book may add to your knowledge ;| fact, that as the embosssing on the back surfaces 


all about it.” 


| but a book cannot be called a good book, unless| gave different thicknesses, and therefore different 


“ And if the book told you that the trees which | it adds to our usefulness and happiness on earth, | resistances to the metal, when the face came to 


hung over the river were bowed down with the) 
most delicious fruit, and that its banks were cov- 
ered with myriads of the most beautiful flowers, | 


you would be more anxious than ever to read it.” |Savannah, Georgia, contains a population of 23,- | 


“ And so would everybody, I am sure.” 
“If it next told you of droves of elephants! 


or helps us on our way to heaven,” 
—_—___——"—" 


Savannah.—It is stated in a late paper, that 


about 3000 are free men, the balance held in sla- 


be polished, the surface opposite the raised por- 
tions would be more resistant, and would be raised 
|in a convex form, while that opposite the hollow 
would under the same pressure be slightly con- 


|764, of whom 9744 are coloured ; of the latter, | cave—these effects being so slight as to be invisi- 


ble to an ocular examination of the surface, but 


fighting with each other and tearing up trees by|very. Of the whole 9744 coloured, 3070 (nearly | becoming manifest by the deviations impressed on 


the roots; and of hippopotamuses lifting their | 


one-third) are members of some religious society. 


|the reflected rays. ‘To test this theory, M. Lere- 


snouts above the surface of the river, or wallow. | Of Baptists, who have three places of worship, | bours took an ordinary daguerreotype plate of 
ing together in the gullies, and of enormous cro-| there are supposed to be 2538; of what is called | copper plated with silver, and on the copper back 


codiles opening their wide mouths to devour their 


XUM 


the Methodist African Church, 452; Independent 





he engraved a crescent, and then polished the 
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plate. Looking directly on it, and as carefully 
as possible, nothing is seen; but when the sun’s 
rays were received on the plate and thrown on a 
screen, the form of the crescent was clearly de- 
fined in the reflected image, darker or lighter than 
the rest, according to the distance of the mirror 
from the screen.—Cosmos, 5th August, 1853. 





Love and Labour.—Love and action do ne- 
cessarily evince each other. True love cannot 
long lurk unexpressed ; it will be looking out at 
the eyes ; creeping out at the mouth; breaking 
out at the fingers’ ends in actions of dearness. 
O Lord, in vain shall we profess to love thee, if 
we do nothing for thee.— Bishop Hall. 





The Debats states that there are 30,000 politi- 
cal prisoners in the Papal dominions. 
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In the course of last summer, Philadelphia was 
again visited by the yellow fever, a disease which 
twice in the last century nearly depopulated it, 
but which though occasionally, appearing since 
then, has never prevailed here extensively as an 
epidemic. ‘The impression of terror made by its 
awful fatality in 1793 and 1798. has been trans- 
mitted tothe present time, and hence, whenever any 
cases of the dire malady have occurred among us, 
an alarm has been quickly spread, and much 
exaggeration and many false statements respect- 
ing its origin and spread, are freely circulated in 
both town and country. We think it therefore 


worth while to put our readers in possession of 


some of the facts connected with its appearance 
and extent in our city, during the summer just 
passed by. They are taken principally from the 
reports made to the College of Physicians, by Dr. 


W. Jewell, an active member of the Board of 


Health. 

On the 25th of the Sixth month, the barque 
Mandarin, Capt. R. N. Campbell, sailed from 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, for Philadelphia, all in good 


. . | 
health, with a cargo of sugar, molasses and 


cigars. No epidemic was prevailing when the 
barque left the port of Cienfuegos. On arriving 
at the Lazaretto, nine miles below our city, on the 
12th of Seventh month, the captain reported cases 
of small-pox and fever at Cienfuegos, when he 
left, and that he had lost two of his crew on the 
passage with fever, The vessel was detained at 
the Lazaretto one day, the crew were examined 
separately by the physician, and found to be all 
in good health. During the day, the barque 
was thoroughly ventilated and fumigated, the 
bedding aired, clothing washed, &c., the clothes 
and bedding of the two sailors who had died on 
the passage were destroyed. The Mandarin 
reached the city on the evening of the 13th, and 
came to at South street wharf. On the 16th, she 
was taken to the lower side of Lombard street 
wharf, and there discharged her cargo: her crew 
had been previously discharged. During all the 
time of her lying at South street wharf, and while 


the cargo was discharging, there was no case of 


yellow or malignant fever occurred, nor did any 
one of her crew, (all of whom left her before she 
was unloaded,) suffer from the disease, nor so far 
as is known, any of the labourers employed in 
discharging her cargo, After the cargo was 
taken out, and they began to pump out the bilge- 
water, it gave rise to a most noisome eflluvia. 
On the 20ih, the barque dropped down to Almond 


street wharf, and was there pumped out, the wa- 
ter infecting the whole atmosphere in the neigh- 
bourhood. On the 26th, she was taken posses- 
sion of by the Health officer, and carried down by 
the river, and scuttled. The watchman who re- 
mained on board of her from her first arrival at 
the city, the Health officer, and the men taken on 
board of her by him, five in number all continued | 
in the enjoyment of health. 

The first case of yellow fever occurred on the 
19th of the Seventh month, in the person of a} 
young man who drove a car, and occupied a stand | 
on the upper side of South street wharf. He died 
in seven days. The next was the captain of a 
brig which laid near the Mandarin. He died in 
three days. In the course of ten days, fifteen 
other cases occurred, including the captain and 
mate of the Mandarin, all of them in the vicinity 
of Lombard, South, or Almond street wharves. 
The disease gradually manifested itself in isolated 
cases, scattered in various sections of the city and 
districts, nearly all traceable to what has been called 
the infected district, which was comprised between | 
Union street on the north, Queen street on the| 
south, Second street on the west, and the Delaware 
on the east. There were however, about twenty 
|cases in different locations, the origin of which is 
unknown, as they had had no communication 
with the infected district, or with persons suffer- 
ing from the disease. ‘The last case occurred on 
the 8th of Tenth month, and from the commence: | 
ment, on the 19th of Seventh month, to that date, 
there were one hundred and seventy cases, Of 
these, one hundred and twenty-eight, or seventy- 
five per cent., died. The greatest number of 
cases that occurred in any one day, was ten, 
which happened on the 11th and on the 19th of | 
the Ninthmonth. Ninety-three of the cases were 
males, and seventy-seven females: sixty-eight 
were natives of these United States, and the re- 
maining one hundred and two, from Great Britain, 
[reland, and the European continent, 

The origin of the disease has been the subject 
|of much speculation, and it is perhaps impossible | 


| 
| 
| 


to decide positively, whether it was on board of| 
|the Mandarin when she arrived at our port, or| 
not. There can, we think, be no doubt, however, 
that the disturbance of the putrid water in her 
hold, diffused through the atmosphere in her vici- 
nity, a poison, which acted upon the systems of 
some of those exposed to it, so as to produce ma-| 
lignant or yellow fever; and yet this poison did| 
not manifest itself on board the vessel, but in its| 
neighbourhood, Nor is it less apparent, that the | 
whole atmosphere in the vicinity of Lombard) 
street, South street, and Almond street wharves, | 
was already highly contaminated by the exhala-| 
tions from their filthy docks, and the alleys run- | 
| ning towards them, prior to the Mandarin being| 
brought to them ; and probably this was sufficient 
of itself, while the thermometer was ranging so| 
high, to produce the fever. The non-contagious | 
character of the disease, that is to say, that a| 
person sick with the fever, does not generate the 
poison which will communicate it to another not 
exposed to the infected atmosphere, appears to 
be proved by the fact, that of the many cases 
which were nursed in families and hospitals out| 
of the infected district, there was no instance of 
the disorder being propagated to those around and | 
in constant intercourse with them; and yet the| 
fever never appeared here, in a more malignant 
type, or proved more rapidly fatal. 

In thus recurring to the partial visitation of this | 
destructive malady, and marking the manner in| 
which it appears to have been introduced into our 
widely extended city, and the evidence afforded 
that the deleterious agent, whatever it may be, 





| 








| from New York, in two and a-half hours. 


and from whatever course it may have sprung, 
was present in our midst ; striking down one here, 
and another there, we think there is abundant 
cause for humble acknowledgment, and sincere 
gratitude to the merciful Preserver of men, that 
He was pleased to spare us from the chastisement 
which the many and grievous sins so rife in the 
community, greatly merit ; that while he permit. 
ted the pestilence that walketh at noonday, to 
manifest itself sufficiently, to convince us of the 
awfulness of the impending scourge, and the in- 
sufficiency of human skill to control or arrest it, 
he was pleased to withhold his chastening hand, 
and to suffer us to go on still longer, in the en- 
joyment of that general health and prosperity 
which has so long attended our course, and for 
which we must yet individually give an account. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By the steamships Franklin, America, and Baltic, 
from Liverpool, we have dates to the 2d instant. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament further. prorogued 
to the 26th of this month. Market for breadstuffs ac- 
tive, at increasing prices. Cotton unchanged, but dull. 
The money market stringent. The cholera is subsiding. 

TURKEY.—The English and French fleets have pass- 
ed the Dardanelles. There is a reported collision be- 
tween the Russian and Turkish forces on the Danube, 
There are also rumours of an armistice. 

RUSSIA.—The Minister of Finance has informed the 
British merchants at St. Petersburg, that their property 
as well as persons, would be respected, notwithstanding 
the warlike appearance of things between the two coun- 
tries, growing out of the Turkish Question. 

CHINA.—The revolution progresses, and as the coun- 
try is in a state of anarchy, trade is much at a stand. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS.—Some steps have been taken 
in Oahu, towards annexing the island to the United 
States. Large quantities of wheat have been raised in 
the Sandwich Islands. 2400 bushels are reported on 
Mani alone. It was thought that 1500 acres would be 
put in with that grain this season. The yield is 20 
bushels to the acre. The small-pox is raging; 1805 
deaths had occurred by it. 

CUBA.—Rumours of revolt, and much excitement. 

UNITED STATES.—New York.—Deaths in the city 
last week, 374. The Hudson River Railroad Company 
are building a locomotive intended to run to Albany 
This will be 
over 55 miles an hour. 

New Jersey —A man by the name of Pease, has in- 
vented a hoe, which drops the requisite number of 
grains of corn in each hill. 

Pennsylvania.—The discovery of a mine of tin ore in 
Clearfield county, is reported. Deaths in Philadelphia 
last week, 147. The whole number of scholars attend- 
ing the public day schools in the county, on the 30th of 
last Tenth month, was 50,085. The expenditure for the 
support of the schools during the year ending that day, 
was $411,302.85. 

Arkansas.—The planters have commenced grinding 
sugar cane. The yield is abundant; quality excellent. 

Texas.—The yellow fever is diminishing, although in 
parts it is stillraging. A large cotton crop likely to be 
gathered, notwithstanding it was somewhat injured in 
places. Other crops excelleggt. Rice of good quality 
raised. Emigration into the State increasing. 

Jalifornia.—The steamer Star of the West, at New 
York, brought more than seventeen hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold-dust, from California. The infor- 
mation from the mines is encouraging,—plenty of dust 
and nuggets. Sonora had been again burned. 

Utah.—The Indians more quiet. 


Correction.—In the 2d paragraph, 2d column, 6th line 
of last week’s editorial, for “1300 slaves,” read “13,000.” 
—— 

MARRIED, on the 26th ult., at Friends’ meeting, Salem, 


Isaac Morgan, JR., of Philadelphia, to Mary, daughter 
of Thomas S. Bacon, of Salem county, New Jersey. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, Mulberry street, 
Philadelphia, the 3rd instant, Beysamin Pui.ips, to 
Purse, daughter of Gainer and Mary C. Moore, all of 
this city. 





, on the 5th inst., at Friends’ meeting, West- 
moreland, Oneida county, N. Y., NatHan L. Haxgs, to 


[ares N., daughter of Joshua Naramore. 
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